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| COMPARE Camels’ flavor, fragrance, ab- 
sence of bite, parch or any unpleasant 
cigaretty after-taste with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! Then, you'll real- 
ize the value is in Camels; you will not look 
for or expect coupons or premiums! 





AMELS are offered you as a new cigarette delight; an expert blend 
of choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos that has such an 
unusual appeal that you will enjoy them to the very limit! 


No matter how fastidious your cigarette desires, we tell you to know 
Camels’ mellow-mild-body; to understand personally just how it meets 
your taste and permits you to smoke liberally without a comeback! 
Yet, you’ll find that desirable cigarette satisfaction is very much all 
there with every smooth puff! 


Camels win strongly not only with regular cigarette smokers, but with smokers who 
have not cared particularly for cigarettes for one reason or another. Camels are so 
refreshingly different, so enticing any way you care to figure them out! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 


And, a fine thing about Camels is that the more you smoke 
scientifically sealed packages, 7 7 i 
20 for 10c; or ten packages (200 ‘the more youadmire them. Camels will not tire your taste ! 
cigarettes) in a carton for $1.00. $ ; ; = -a-Cam 
We strongly recommend _ this Your appetite - always mighty keen for = Cc el! 
carton for the home or office 


supply, or when you travel. R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Send PUCK Down 
to the Border — 


Whether there is to be war in Mexico or not, there is small 
chance of the militia regiments being recalled for many weeks. 
In the adjoining column we make it easy for you to remember 
the boys who are down on:the border awaiting developments. 
There is nothing these men need more than entertaining reading. 
Everything else is provided for. But there are no newsstands, 
and they must depend on the friends at home for the means to 
while away the lonely hours of their service. There isn’t a man 
on the border who wouldn’t appreciate the regular’ weekly 
arrival of “America’s Cleverest Weekly.” It has long been 
the most popular periodical in officers’? mess and regimental! read- 
ing room, and since the European War, many huadreds of copies 
have been sent to the Front from friends in this country. We 
now have our own boys in the trenches; send them Pucx. It is 
a gift they will never forget. Simply pin a dollar bill to the 
coupon opposite, give the name, company, regiment and camp, 
and we shall see-to it that the next thirteen copies of Puck go 
forward to the man in khaki fot whom'they are intended. 


Mr Kirchner Appears Next 
Week in Black and White — 


The first of the Kirchner “Dreams,” his only work thus far in 
black and white to be done for an American periodical, makes 
its appearance in next week’s Pucx. Few Foreign masters of 
color have achieved the popularity that has been accorded 
Mr. Kirchner’s work'in Puck, and we have no hesitation in 
predicting as great a vogue for his splendid conceptions in 
black and white. 


If You are Going Away 
is Summer — . 

Don’t forget that you may not always be near a ‘newsstand. 
You cannot, however, get very far beyond the reach of the 
mails, and the easiest way to assure yourself of the regular 
arrival of Puck is to send a dollar bill for a Three Months’ 
Trial Subscription, Your address will be changed as often as 
you wish, Except in the far West, where the happy day is 
Tuesday, Pucx usually makes his appearance promptly on 
Monday morning — a circumstance which in many summer 
households serves to dispel the gloom that frequently settles 
immediately after the departure of the early trains for town. 
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—will be unburdened of many of its 
cares if the thoughtful ones at home 
will only send him 


Crew 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 


—Remember, there are long hours of 
waiting and watching when a piece of’ 
reading matter to make him smile and 
laugh would prove a blessing. He can- 
not buy magazines, because there are no 


Newsstands. 


—Send him Puck for the next three 
months. You couldn’t spend a dollar | 
in any other way that would bring him © ee 
more enjoyment. at ‘ 

—Mail for soldiers is handled — “ Pe 
carefully, expeditiously. He vs ae 
will bé sure to receive “ff 
Puck regularly if you / yf 


use this coupon. ¢ Oe 












































“Some team, boy; some team!” exclaimed 
rt. Eleazar Dilflicker, the prominent Pitt- 
“Our boys are coming 
like a house a-fire! The town is crazy 
about ’em! Any man in Pittsinnati who 
dared to say a word against the Pittsinnati 
team would be stood up against a brewery 
and executed as a traitor with well-aimed 
beer. bottles,” ACS 
~ “I suppose,” placidly replied Mr. Percival 
Pillbox, the well-known philosopher, “that 
you feel the same way about Cleveston in 
‘the American League. Cleveston is leading 
the league; and ‘I presume that you Pitt- 
sinnati folk would slanghser any Pittsinnati 
citizen who was dishgstal: enough to say a 
word against Cleveitan.”” 

“Whadja mean?” growled Mr. Dilflicker. 
“What do we care about Cleveston? They 
"an go jump off the bridge for all we care!” 
>* “You surprise me, Mr. Dilflicker,” said 
Mr. Pillbox, raising his eyebrows coldly. 
“The Cleveston team has two former Pitt- 
sinnati players on its roster, while a graduate 
of Pittsinnati High School is playing third 
_ base for them. The Pittsinnati team, on 
‘the other hand, has no player who was 
born or educated in Pittsinnati, or who has 
ever resided there except as a summer 
“transient. Your first baseman, for example, 
Owns a bowling parlor in Woshkosh, Texas; 
_ your second baseman runs a raisin ranch in 
Rootoota, California; your third baseman 
" lives on a farm in Fiddler’s Four Corners, 
| Michigan; your short stop is a resident of 
 Kennebununk, Maine; your left fielder hails 
“from Santiago de las Cabumbas, Cuba; 
your center fielder is a native of New York 
q PEs, while your right’ fielder is a full- 
Blooded Gumshoe Indian, and spends all 
his time while not playing ball on the Gum- 
shoe Indian Reservation in Oklahoma. 
~ Just why, may I ask, are you so much more 
interested in the Pittsinnati team than in the 
Cleveston team?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Dilflicker blankly, “it’s 
Pittsinnati money that pays for the team, 
and the boys play all their games in Pitt- 
sinnati.” 

“Tt may be Pittsinnati money that pays 
for the privilege of seeing the team,” said 
Mr. Pillbox in a superior manner, “but 
after the money has been paid, it- ceases 
to be Pittsinnati money with great rapidity. 
The Pittsinnati baseball club is owned by 
a Chicago banker, and he doesn’t let his 
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extent. As for playing all their games in 
Pittsinnati, the Pittsinnati team plays 77 
games at home and 77 games away from 
home, just like other Big League teams. 
Really, Mr. Dilflicker, I don’t see why the 
Pittsinnati citizens should prefer the Pitt- 
sinnati team to the Cleveston team. Logic 
is against such a thing. 

“Logic may be against such a thing,” 
responded Mr. Dilflicker darkly, “but 
believe me, Bo, this is-no place for Logic, 
whoever he is!” 

So saying, Mr. Eleadzar Dilflicker put an 
end to the argument in true baseball fashion 
by picking up a chair and bouncing it gaily 
on the head of Mr. Percival Pillbox, who 
straightway lost interest in the discussion 
with great fluency and enthusiasm. 





—K. L. Roberts 

Ain’t It the Truth? 
Wits: The motion-picture producers 
have gone the legitimate-stage producers 


one better in all departments of the game. 
Giiuts: That’s right. We always thought 
there couldn’t be anything with less plot 
than a musical-comedy until some of the 
“feature films” of the past few months. 





Timely 

Mr. Puan: I enjoyed your sermon very 
much this morning. 

Tue Preacner: Thank you. 

Mr. Puan: That text “How are the 
mighty fallen” was very timely after Pete 
Mulligan fanning yesterday afternoon with 
the bags choked and one run needed to 
tie the score. 





A Modern Instance 
What is meant by “circumstances over 
which we have no control?” 


Modern children. 
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—Drawn by P. L. Crosby 
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AHIGE BALL made with Cas- 
cade Pure Whisky wins the 
praise of connoisseurs and the 
approval of all for its rich, 
smooth mellowness. 
Has Old Gold Label 
Geo. A. Dickel & Co., Distillers 
Nashville, Tenn. 4-C 
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“The Shock 
Absorber 


Brighten up the house 
i new pictures in 


card 

will send this beauti- 
ful, full-color picture 
by Flags. size 9xi2 

art mount 11x14 
=. for 2Se. Catalog 
_ alone (32 pages) 10¢ 
Celebrity Art Co. 
31-8 Columbus Ave. 


Hi 
Co 
The Distinctive 


moston House 
The Puritan is one of the most 
e hotels in the world. 













































THE DELUDED 


Keeps me out in the open air Too fine a day to be cooped up in a theatre 
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THE PERFECTLY FRANK 1 fallout ths ood 


—Drawn by R. Van Buren 
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It isn’t often that a player “comes back” 
from the Bush Leagues the way Charley 
Fairbanks did. 


As we understand it, the Colonel will not 
play this year, but will manage the Republi- 
can campaign from the Bench and Coaching 
Lines. 


“Watch my signs,” cautioned Catcher 
Penrose to Pitcher Hughes; “don’t send up 
anything unless I signal for it, and we can’t 
lose.” 
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Progressive Republicans are convinced that 
T. R. has the makings of a great pitcher 
because of his “deceptive change of pace.” 


Great Britain is sending in her “pinch 
hitters.” 


It is rumored that Turkey will not be a 
member of the Balkan League next season. 


“We are now shouting to the Mosco- 
vite hordes a thundering German ‘Halt!’” 
—The Head of the Prussian Diet. 


But suppose the illiterate 
hordes do not understand German? 


Col. John M. Parker, sole survivor of the 
Bull Moose nationa! ticket, shares imperish- 
able glory with the boy who “stood on the 


burning deck, whence all but he had fied.’ 


Militiamen should not complain if the 
rolling stock which takes them to the Border 
Is there not a 
sentimental satisfaction in traveling in the 


is musty and antiquated. 


same coaches which carried the Boys of ’61? 


The Government should go slow in accept- 
ing the services of an exclusively Wall Street 
Think how the least little thing 


regiment. 
sets Wall Street off in a panic. 





GETTING TOGETHER AT LAST 


A society item from Newport says “the 
short skirts appear to have passed away.” 
Perhaps they only seem to have passed away, 
being still visible under a strong glass. 





It is difficult to say exactly how many 
years an automobile adds to a man’s life. 
—A Sunday newspaper. 


Jt. depends very largely upon where and 
hOw hard it hits him. 


Moscovite 





Pass the ammonia! The town of Ripon, 
Wis. has requested Congress to divert an 
appropriation of $75,000 for a Ripon public 
building to “the equipment of the national 
army.” Ripon’s leading citizens are apt to 
receive “threatening letters” with Wash- 
ington postmarks, if that is their idea of 
table-manners when Pork is passed. 


Theodore Roosevelt is “out of politics” — 
exactly as John D. Rockefeller has quit 
selling oil. 


Art and Base Ball are conveniently inter- 
mixed. By telling your boy that you wish 
to show him an “Old Master,” you may 
inveigle him into an Art Museum and improve 
his mind because he thought you were asking 
him out to the ball grounds to see Christy 
Matthewson pitch. 
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— Drawn by Boardman Robinson 


Every family arriving from New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia or elsewhere brings 
a dog of some sort.—Newport despatch. 
Doubtless a new and beautiful form of 
“fresh air” charity. 


A wire from El Paso says that Uncle Sam’s 
gas contract has expired. As Congress is 
still in session, couldn’t a pipe-line be laid 
from Washington to the Border? 
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One J. Franklin Baker 
The old Homerun Maker, 
Is out of his non-hitting slump, 
Which gives us one reason 
The Yankees this season 
Are keeping their league on the jump. 


Jack Dillon’s some clouter, 
He showed every doubter 
That he could hit Frankie Moran. 
A smasher, this Dillon, 
A beetle browed villain— 
Lick Willard? We don’t think he can. 


BAY 


Say, speaking of hitting, 
It seems to us fitting 
To note that the British and French 
Italians and Russians 
. Are slamming the Prussians. 
And knocking them out of theirtrench. 


For inning on inning 
The Teutons were winning. 
They had the first jump, it is true, 
But now they’re discerning 
This lesson, they’re learning 
That no game is won till it’s through. 


‘THE N 


EWS 





: 


According to orders, 
On Mexico’s borders, 
Our boys wait the slogan, “Play ball!” 
But Mexico’s players 
Are constant delayers 
And maybe won’t meet us at all. 


Carranza keeps talking 
And stalling and balking, 
But hates to start pitching, it’s clear. 
(This baseballish lingo 
Is no cinch, by jingo, 
And therefore we can it, right here.) 


Frank Munsey, enjoying 
His penchant for toying 
With papers, has purchased the Sun. 
We hope Frank O’Malley 
Will still jape and sally, 
And Marquis continue his fun. 





IN RIME 




























With Hetty Green’s passing 
Her son now is classing 


With those who count millions by 
scores. 


That grand institution 
They call revolution 
Again fills the Haitian shores. 





Hughes starts in campaigning 
In August, maintaining 

A frigid composure till then, 
While T. R. is suiting 
His nature, recruiting 

An army of rough rider men. 


Our Congress of rotters 
Still piffles and potters, 
The Carnegie pension fund's broke. 
Club waiters are striking, 
For tips to their liking 
—(They are—Yesit’s true, it’s no joke). 













The Russians are clinking 

Their glasses and drinking 
Cologne, where ’twas vodka of yore. 

Sir Casement—(let’s see now, 

It’s three fifty-three, now— 
We must reach the grandstand by 
four !) 
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—Drawn By William C. Morris 
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Our National “Game” 


i dsnaegs is something fascinating in watching another 
man earn his living—especially when we enter the 
“captain of industry” class. That is why we cherish so 
profound a respect for our national game. We doubt 
if Mr. Morgan and his busy partners, enclosed in a high 
board fence, would attract the “gate” that flows through 
the turnstiles of a major league contest. This may be 
due to the fact that Mr. Morgan has only nine partners, 
just enough for one team, while twice this number of 
capitalists entertain the throng at the Polo Grounds. 


One needs only to catch a whisper of the inside 
“dope” on the great sport to remove any lingering 
doubt that its devotees have yet to achieve renown 
among the malefactors of great wealth. It requires no 
very elastic imagination to picture an ever-active tape 
reeling off “HANK BIFFEM $20,000 ASKED, $19,999 
BID—PINK SOX ASK WAIVERS ON REDDY WAL- 
LOP $5.98, NO BID.” Thus is the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States flagrantly 
set at naught. 


No foreigner who has ever witnessed an exhibition 
of the national game dare give voice to the ancient 
libel that we are frivolous people. Where, outside of 
the bull-ring at Madrid, will he find such nervous ten- 
sion; where more lusty, determined advice from the 
spectators. Thirty thousand tired business men in one 
city alone halt the gambols of trade that they may set- 
‘tle down into the stern job of advising Kelly just when 
to slide. 


We may take our commerce lightly, but our sport, 


never! 
—a— 


Planting a Timeworn Graft 

pe”. thrills of the unexpected compared in intensity 

with that which from time immemorial accompan- 
ied the arrival each spring of the customary packet of 
seeds from Washington. . They always came under a 
government frank, with a nice letter from one’s Con- 
gressman, hoping that the family was well and that the 
little ones would enjoy the crop of parsnips provided 
for in the little remembrance forwarded under separ- 
ate cover, &c., &c. 


City-dwellers, especially those of exclusive resident- 
ial streets, usually received a selected assortment of 
seeds embracing choice tomatoes, early spring cauli- 
flowers and Country Gentleman corn. Many a stately 
Fifth Avenue mansion boasted in its window-boxes a 
sturdy crop of spring onions, planted by Congressional 
favor, while row upon row of sunflowers (raised for 


their seeds, on which parrots feed) nodded their heads 
from the Mansard roof. 


In the rural districts, gladioli, hollyhocks and cucum- 
bers were added for good measure, and woe betide the 
Congressman whose seeds failed to come up! No 
amount of political fence-patching could overcome the 
despair of those pitiful little headstones of seed-packets, 
each with its gloriously promising label pierced with a 
stick and planted at the head of its row, mute and 
pathetic heralds of a dereliction of nature. 


Alas, we have received our last free seed. Congress 
has-decreed an end to their distribution. It cost over 
a million dollars in the last four years for the seeds 
alone, and the postage—if the generous Congressmen 
had been obliged to pay it themselves—would have 
totaled $457,759. There is gloom in committee rooms. 
Grave questions of state hang in the balance. How is 
the Member of Congress to face his constituency when 
he no longer can supply the “makings” for the kitchen 
gardens back home ? 


Aa 


Returned With Thanks 
{ srw is at least one town in the country that has 


decided not to be an accessory in the crime of 
picking the pockets of the national treasury. Its name 
is Ripon, in the State of Wisconsin, and so far as we 
can determine, its action is well-nigh unprecedented. 


Ripon boasts of about 3800 residents—just enough to 
make a comfortable suburb for a big city. To this lit 
tle community, a pork-preoccupied Member of Congress, 
hot on the trail of votes, presented a public building 
designed to cost $75,000. It may have been a post- 
office; perhaps, since Ripon is on no navigable water, 
it was a custom-house. Whatever it was, the Congress- 
man doubtless rubbed his hands in glee when the ap- 
propriation bill went through, figuring that he had 
Ripon and its few hundred votes safe in his vest pocket. 


But about this time some public spirited citizens of 
Ripon began to hear stories of the shoddy equipment 
of the armed forces sent to subdue the Mexican ban- 
dits. They assumed, quite correctly, that if Ripon and 
several score of other little towns got along without 
their $75,000 pieces of pork, perhaps the United States 
Army would have a better equipment. 


So Ripon has declined its $75,000 public building 
with thanks. In the message sent to its United States 
Senator, the town suggests that the sum be placed at 
the disposal of the Army Aviation Service. 

Would that we had a few more Ripons to place 
patriotism above pork. 




























































































































made your pile 


The belle of your home town, who, when you were younger, promised to “wait” till you 


Private Dinner Chat 


By Samuel Smiley 
No one knows what took place or what was 
said when the ex-Justice entertained the 


Colonel at a private dinner, but the following 
is suggested as appropriate conversation for 
Such an occasion. 

The host and his private dinner guest 
greeted each other as the ex-Justice stood 
in the doorway and the Colonel stood in the 
draught. 

“Colonel, I am glad to see you,” said the 
ex-Justice, with a smile that came off and 
then melted. 

“Governor,” replied the Colonel, dropping 
the judicial title almost as quickly as his 
host had dropped it when notified of his 
nomination, “I’m feeling like a _ Bull 
Chameleon.” 

“Won't you take off your overcoat?” 
asked the host. 

“No, I think not; besides, it doesn’t come 
off as easily as those loose-fitting black silk 
robes.” 

“Let me see — it has been six years since 
we have met,” said the host, musingly; “you 
have changed a good deal —I mean, often.” 

**Remember, in all that time you have 
been out of the game; doubtless you have 
heard the old saying: “They never come 
back.’ ” 

“Exhibit R,” laughed the host, indicating 
his guest. 

“By the way,” remarked the Colonel, 
“after six years of silence you suddenly re- 
covered your voice; you must give me the 
name of your throat specialist.” 

“While we’re on the subject, aren’t you 
hungry?” asked the host. 

“Hungry? I’m famishing. I’ve been 
hungry since 1908. I just long for that old 
White House home cooking.” 

When they were seated at the table, the 
host asked: “How do you like these Dorothy 
Perkins roses?” 

“Fine,” replied the Colonel; “you know 
George ought to have a rose named for him; 
what kind would you suggest?” 

“A rambler.” 

The waiter entered and buttoned up his 
jacket. 

“I hope our little menu to-day will please 
you,” remarked the host. ‘“‘I have ordered 
some clams for myself and I thought you 
might like a Moose stew.” 


“Governor,” said the Colonel, almost 
severely, “is this a private dinner or a 
cannibal feast?” 

The host laughed until the window panes 
were frosted. 

“T hope you are not on a diet,” he said. 

“No, I’m not limited to anything except 
two cups of coffee. The last time I asked for 
another cup they brought me some postum 
and told me ‘there’s a reason.’ ” 

“To get down to business,’ said the host, 
“and to speak frankly, I want to consult you 
about my letter of acceptance.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “there’s my 
“New Charter of Democracy’ and my ‘Cove- 
nant With The People’ and my ‘Farewell 
Address To The Loyal Moose’ on my de- 
parture for South America. They contain my 
views on the recall of judicial decisions and 
social justice and party loyalty. I also have 
made other references to the Federal judici- 
ary; I believe I called one Federal Jurist a 


} 


jackass; still you need not go into personal- 
ities — I'll’ attend to that. But you must 
speak out boldly without creating the im- 
pression that you are afraid of an issue or 
giving anyone a chance to call you a Welsh 
rabbit. 

**You might use that phrase of mine about 
the American people being determined this 
year to elect an American president and not 
a German Viceroy.” 

‘‘What are our issues?’’ asked the host. 

“You can search me,” replied the Colonel. 

“Well, anyway, the hyphens are with us,” 
commented the host. ; 

“Do you think the Moose will follow you?” 

“Follow me?” replied the Colonel, with an 
alarmed look; “‘they’re chasing me.” 

“In any event, you.and I are in accord,” 
said the host. 

“Yes,” replied the Colonel, “as I have 
recently said, ‘I am out of politics,’ ”’ 


What the Old Man Meant 





He: Has your father said anything 
about me? 
Sue: Yes. He said that you ought to 


have been a big-league manager. 

He: Did he say why? 

Sue: Yes. Because you always 
explaining why you aren’t doing anything 
this year and boasting about what you are - 
going to do next year. 


are 





Well, it was Somme battle. 





The Man Who Names Pullman Cars 
sprang at The Man Who Names Collars. 

“‘Wshdgcbvfthgdf,” he hissed. 

“Gbevdfrseujk,”” was the withering reply. 

“Come, come, boys,” expostulated the 
gentle-voiced keeper, “you were not to talk 
shop, you know.” 











How that fly looked at the critical part of the game 


— Drawn by P. L. Crosby 
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Newssoy: Here y’are gents —all the war news! 


Mexican’s defeated! 


Verdun taken! 


Corus: Aw! we want the important stuff —where’s the Base Ball Edition? 


Daughter Dialogues 

(Miss Inquisitive has finally persuaded her 
Fond Male Parent to take her to a baseball 
game, with the following result): 

M. I. — “Father, are all these men out of 
work?” 

F. M. P. — “What men, daughter?” 

M. I. — “Why, all these men watching 
the game.” 

F. M. P. — “No, indeed; they are most of 
them very busy business men.” 

M. I. — “But, Father, aren’t they neglect- 
ing their business?” 

F. M. P. — “Oh, no; they are just indulg- 
ing in a little relaxation.” 

M. I. — “But I heard you tell Mr. Bim- 
son that you came up here every afternoon to 
watch the game. Who tends the office when 
you are away?” 

F. M. P. — “Now, daughter, watch the 
players, or you will not be able to say that 
you saw a real game.” : 

M. I. — “I know, Father; but do all the 
men in your office come up to see the game 
every afternoon?” 

F. M. P. — “No; I am the only one that I 
know of.” 

M. I. — “Why don’t you let all the other 
men see the game, too?” 

F. M. P. — “Because somebody has to at- 
tend to the business. Now, daughter, you 
must not ask any more questions; watch the 
players.” 





M. I. — “Father, What business are the 
players in, when they work?” 

F. M. P. — “Why — er — you see, this is 
their business; they work at baseball.” 

M. I. — “Do they get paid for playing a 
game.” 

F. M. P. — “Of course, daughter; they are 
paid very big salaries for playing.” 

M. I. — “But, Father, if they pay men for 
playing baseball, why don’t they pay them 
for playing golf?” 

F. M. P. (to himself) — “They ought to.” 
(To Miss Inquisitive) — “Well, you see, 
daughter, men play golf for fun and exercise.” 

M. I. — “Then why don’t men play base- 
ball for fun?” 

F. M. P. — “Daughter, you must 
quiet while I watch the game.”’ 

(Miss Inquisitive subsides and prompily be- 
comes absorbed in the players.) 

M. I. (struck by a sudden thought) — “Fath- 
er, how much doés the man who keeps throw- 
ing the little ball get?” 

F. M, P. — “That is the pitcher, and he is 
paid $15,000 a year.” 

M. I. — “Does he work all year?” 

F. M. P. — “Oh, no; he has 4 vacation all 
winter.” 

M. I, — “Father, isn’t $15,000.a year a big 
salary?” 

F. M. P. — “Yes, daughter; it is a much 
bigger salary than Father made all last year.” 
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M.'I. — “And is it bigger than Uncle John 
makes, even when he works all day and most 
every evening, too?” 

F. M. P. — “Yes; it’s bigger than Father 
and Uncle John make together.” 

M. I. — **That’s funny.” 

F. M. P. — “What’s funny, daughter?” 

M. I.—“I should think you and Uncle 
John would rather be ball-players and then 
you wouldn’t have to sit in a little stuffy 
office all day.” 

F. M. P. — “But Uncle John and I do not 
know how to play baseball.” 

M. I. — “I know, Father; but think of the 
business men who are taking it up.” 





The out-and-out Progressive is further out 
than ever. 





All this talk about “counter attacks” rather 
puts one in mind of a bargain sale. 





Ten million gallons of soda water were 
consumed in the United States during the 
past fizzcal year. 





The Germans’ love for the Fatherland is 
so great that they should not object to the 
Allied efforts to push them a little closer to it. 





Ty Cobb missed three in a row the other 
day and then threw his bat at the grand- 
stand. He hit the grandstand. 


































































SPORTING BRAVERY. 
The sliding runner, “I may break my 

neck, but if | steal this base it means 

another $5 in next year’s contract.” 
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If the Pitcher seems to be 
“stalling”, do not disturb him 
by cries of “Turn loose that 

ill, Mike! ”—he is estimat- 

the number of paid ad- 
missions in the stands and 
may lose count. 
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WHY NOT THIS? 

ee ? “Bear” Blooie of the New Percy Wainright of Jones Dry 

in bh pricy bog do ~~ ei Nationals who had a great Goods Co. who had a great day 

"pose lik rnd at the bat yesterday. He at the ribbon counter yesterday. 

: $200 1 - *“?” me fe out a homer, a triple and = He sold 465 yards of silk and 

pz — a 2 double i in three times up. 267 yards of satin ribbon before 
the lunch hour. 
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To this man (his brow is high) the following 
seems important: 

He remembered, that is, none of her 
coming to see him in thé rain while a muddy 
four-wheeler waited and while, though having 
left her waterproof downstairs, she was yet 
invested with the odd eloquence — the 
positive picturesqueness, yes, given all the 
rest of the matter — of a dull dress and a 
black Bowdlerised hat that seemed to make 
a point of insisting on their time of life and 
their usual intention, the hat’s and the 
frock’s own, as well as on the irony of in- 
difference to them practically playing in 
her so handsome rain-freshened. face. 


— Henry James in “The Golden Bowl.” 
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Baseball News 


Few fans know how careful of his health 
Daffy Jones of the Swampville team has to 
be. Jones has been ordered by his doctor 
to wear pink flannel night-shirts. 

Ratty Allen of Beantown told the sport- 
ing editor a remarkable fact the other day. 
He does not like cats. The fans will be greatly 
surprised to hear of this unusual character- 
istic of the great fielder. 

Al Rafferty, who was born in Appleville, 
Pennsylvania, (in a wooden house, by the 
way) has disclosed a trait which will endear 
him to multitudes of followers of the game: 
he always eats his peas with a spoon. His 
loyal supporters are confident that this 
discovery will add to his popularity. 

Jack Spinkelbaum, the famous spit-ball 
artist, has given some excellent advice to 
young men which we are delighted to pass 
on. “Don’t spend your money foolishly,” 
he says, “and you are bound to succeed. 
Pay attention to what your parents advise 
you to do, and don’t stay out late at night. 
Those are the rules which have led me to 
my present position. All you have to do to 
emulate my example is follow them.” 





Real Novelty 
Vistror: So there was a big crowd out 
to see the circus-parade? 
Uncre Ezven: Yes, it was quite a novelty. 
Most every other parade you see nowadays 
is in the nature of a protest agin something. 
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THREE OF A KIND, 
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For him (his hair is long) these quotations 
are packed with meaning: 

There is all there is*When there has all 
there has where there is what there is. 
That is what is done when there is done 
what is done. And the union is won and 
the division is the explicit visit. There is not 
ail of any visit. i 
e026 6° 6 '& 8 «¢.*% 6 "0 

One, one, one, one, there are many of 
them. There are very many of them. There 
are many of them. Each one of them is one. 
Each one is one, there are many of them. 
Each one is one, there, are many of them, 
there are very many of them. Each once is 
one, there are many of them. Each one is 
one. Each one is one and there are many of 
them. Each one is one. Each one has come 
to be accustomed to that thing. Each one 
There are many of them. 

— Gertrude Stein. 


* 
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is one. 


Down in the Ozark regions of Missouri 
legal business is so scarce in some com- 
munities that lawyers frequently are re- 
quired to double up on professions in order 
to make a living. In one village there hangs 
a sign on which, beneath the name of the 
lawyer, appears the following: 

“Titles Abstracted — Also Teeth.” 
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Sue — “Oh! George, — you'll have to take 
me back — I forgot my vanity-case.” 





OR THE CHAMPIONS OF THE OBSCURE 
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His brow is low and his neck is rough, 
but the following from a newspaper report of 
a base ball game is clear to him: 

He was instructed to walk Gowdy in- 
tentionally in the second frame, with run- 
ners on and third and 
The plan was to take advantage of Ragan, 
a. notoriously weak hitter, but Ragan upset 
McGraw’s calculations by 
base hit to right 
Palmero was kept on the 


second two out. 


hammering a 
which scored two runs. 
in the 
third inning, however, and before the Braves 
could be retired, they rolled up three more 
tallies on a force, a home run, a two bagger 
and a With what proved to be 
a commanding lead, therefore, the Braves 
won handily, inasmuch as the Giants could 


not fathom the side-arm delivery of Ragan. 


mound 


single. 


Painful Moments for Prominent Men 
Juuius Caesar: ~When he received space 
rates from The Roman Bugle for “I came; 
I saw; I conquered.”’ 
Avexanver tHe Great: When he wept 
because — well, every jag has its aftermath. 


Gauteo: When he realized that the 
earth was only a movie. 
Demostuenes: When he nearly choked 


on one of those practise pebbles 


Wituiam Jennincs Bryan: When they 


sandwiched his act between a fire-eater 
and a sword-swallower. 
Wittiam SHAKESPEARE: When he was 


told by a Gipsy that he would be taught as 
“English” to High School students. 
Water Rarercu: When he realized 
that his only other cloak was with “Uncle” 
at the sign of the Pendant Spheroids. 
Nicnotas, Czar of All the Russias: When 
he thought he heard an infernal machine 
but discovered that it was only a Duma 
breaking up, a painful moment with a 
pleasurable reaction. 
Witson: When he 
note paper had gone up. 


was informed that 





The Authors’ League may join the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Oh, for a strike! 


Flat feet account for many failures to pass 
All a man with 
flat feet may hope to do for his country is to 
come out flat-footed for Preparedness. 


the Regular Army surgeons. 
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GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT 


By Cuaries Puetrs Cusninc 
Illustrated by W. E. Hill 




















ITH an umbrella under one arm and a 
lawyer’s brief bag under the other, 
Jeremiah Quigg popped out of the subway 
in nervous haste at Times Square. Just as 
he emerged, a quick gust, swirling at the 
base of the Times Building, caught up his 
straw hat and made off with it into the traffic 
of Broadway. Jeremiah stood in pathetic 
helplessness and watched it. He was the 
nervous type — thin, bespectacled, shallow- 
chested — and all his energy seemed to flow 
out into his thin fingers in hopeless gestures. 
A husky, sun-browned chap with a checked 
suit and sportsman’s cap took in the situation 
at a glance and rushed to the rescue. With 
the agility of a grasshopper he dodged into 
the traffic, while chauffeurs swirled their 
machines and set their brakes grinding to 
avoid running him down. He crossed their 
bows unscathed and pursued the hat until he 
pounced upon it in triumph just before it 
rolled to the opposite curb. 
He returned the straw to its owner and 
grinned broadly. 
*T am deeply grateful to you, young 
man—” Jeremiah began. 
Then they both gave a start of recognition. 
‘Jumpin’ Jehosaphat, if it ain’t Jerry 
Quiggl!l’? cried the rescuer. 
**— Bob Allen!” cried Jeremiah. 
“Gosh! I haven’t seen you in seven 
years! Where you been keepin’ yourself?” 


The question seemed to hurt Jeremiah’s 
pride a little, 

‘I’m a state senator, now,” he answered. 
“Hadn’t you heard?” 

“Well, well, that’s great.” Bob slapped 
him vigorously on the back. “You always 
were a plugger, Jerry. That’s great.” 

“And you?” countered Jeremiah. “What 
are you doing?” 

“Hadn’t you heard?” There was deep 
amazement written on the sun-browned 
face. “I’m the new captain of the Cubs.” 

“Animal training?” 

“Good Lord, no! Baseball. 
read the papers?” 

“Not the sport page,” Jeremiah confessed. 
“I suppose you’re to be congratulated.” 

Bob’s good humor was rapidly returning. 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” he laughed. ‘I’m 
about the best sticker in the league and it’s 
a big league.” He chuckled a moment. 
“Say, let’s go somewhere where we can sit 
and talk.” 

Over seidels of dark beer and tumblers 
of buttermilk they recalled old times, passed 
on to the present and then to the future. 
Each seemed to regard the other with 
mingled curiosity and amusement. 

“Have you saved any money, Jerry?” 
the lawyer asked, after a certain basis of 
familiarity had been established. 

*‘Not a penny. Have you?” 
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“If it ain’t Jerry Grugg” 












For one reason, I’m about 


“Of course! 
to buy a motor car.” 
Bob pondered the suggestion. 


“Well,” he agreed. ‘That aint a bad 
idea. I could use one of them birds myself.” 

“Then this ought to teach you a lesson 
to be frugal,” Jeremiah remarked with a 
touch of severity. “In another week or 
two you'll see me riding around in a car. 
You could do the same if you’d only learn 
to save.” 

The grasshopper did not appear to be 


tremendously impressed with the ant’s 
preachment. 
““Mebbe so,” he returned, lightly, “and 


mebbe I could do the same without learnin’ 
to save. The trouble is, I’m leery of Wall 
Street and my luck has been rotten lately 
at poker. . . When do you get that car?” 

“A week from Saturday.” 

“Well, I’ll try to get mine at the same 
time, or sooner. . . . What are you doin’ 
next Saturday afternoon? Come out to 
the game if you can. I'll slip you a pass.” 

Jeremiah accepted, and Saturday after- 
noon found him in a choice seat at the 
Polo Grounds, just back of the wire netting. 

Bob came to bat in the first inning and 
fanned — fanned not only ingloriously but 
ludicrously, for he swung with all the strength 
of his powerful body, and the rooters for 
the home team howled in glee. 

Again they howled in glee as he came up 
in the fourth and fanned the same. way 
again. Jeremiah didn’t know what to 
make of the exhibition. 

All through the game the captain of the 
Cubs persisted in his impetuousness. In 
his fourth time to bat he lined out a three- 
bagger which hit the Bull Durham sign 
and considerably increased the rooters’ re- 
spect for him. Then in the ninth he came 
up again and again swung mightily. With 
a smack like the bursting of a scantling 
the bat met the ball this time, and drove 
it with terrific speed toward the right field 
bleachers. The rooters jumped to their 
feet gasping, fearful that the ball would 
sail over the fence and into the seats for - 
a home run. But it didn’t. It struck the 
fence, and that particular part of the fence 
where the sign of a motor car dealer adver- 
tised: 

HIT ME FOR A $2000 ROADSTER! 

After the game Bob received Jeremiah’s 
excited congratulations. Then it was the 
grasshopper’s inning to moralize to the ant. 

“You save up for years,” he observed, 
to scrape together enough money to buy 
a measly motor car. Shucks! I won mine 
with one good wallop.” 
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As They Write It 

“It seems to me that I have left something 
unsaid in this story of to-day’s game,” mur- 
mured the modern Base Ball writer. 

“So? Let’s see. You didn’t leave out a 
reference to the political situation, did you?” 

“No; I led off with that; and I devoted a 
couple of paragraphs to the latest develop- 
ments in the war.” 

““H-m-m-m-m! Any © little humorous 
touches, slang terms, stuff to brighten up the 
story?”’ 

“Oh, yes; I’ve got those in all right. It 
isn’t that,” 

“Reference to the weather; to Jupiter 
Pluvius?” 

“Sure; got ’em in; and reference to Pre- 
paredness and Army Mobilization and Car- 
ranza and all the rest af it. Maybe I 
haven’t left anything out. I only thought 
I ” 

“By the way! It just occurred to me. 
Did you write anything about the game 
itself?” 

“By George, THAT’S what it was! No! 
I knew I’d left some little thing out.” 








All the little newspapers that never have 


- been owned by Frank A. Munsey will please 


hold up their hands. 





Emptoyer: “Why Jim, how did you 
get that black eye, and your face cut and 
your clothes all torn? Have you been in a 
fight?” 

Orrice Boy: “Naw, I was just playing 
cards with a few friends up to my brother- 
in-law’s last night and one of the gentlemen 
criticised me.” 





The trust magnate carefully looked over 
the young man, who had applied for a 
position in the office of the great corporation. 

“Your appearance seems all right,” said 
the trust magnate, “and your ambitious 
qualities suit me. Now, as to your integ- 
rity: I suppose you have learned pretty 
well the old axiom that honesty is the 
best policy? How do you stand on that?” 

“In a general way,” replied the applicant, 
“IT am for it, but of course, I’m not a fanatic 
on the subject.” 

“Young man, you give great promise,” 
said the trust magnate. “When may we 
look for you?” 





James Thornton, the well-known vaude- 
villian, once lost his .written contracts, 
which called for engagements of several 
weeks in the B. F. Keith theatres. Thornton 
charged that someone had stolen the con- 
tracts and a friend asked him if he had 
made any effort to catch the thief. ‘“‘No, 
I have done nothing,” said Thornton, 
“I intend to wait quietly until the culprit 
attempts to play my time: on the stolen 
contracts and then—and then, I'll go 
down to the theatre and catch him in the 
act.” 





The Cautious Father 
Tue Aspirant: Sir, may I count upon 
your support? 
Tue Fatuer: That depends, young 
man. Are you running for office or are 
you asking for my daughter’s hand? 





















“Now isn’t that just like Father? He always goes after the dessert first!” 





THE GUY WHO CHECKS THE PAYROLL 
(A baseball version of a well-known Kipling ballad) 

“What makes that pitcher breathe so hard?” asked Files-on-Parade 
“To strike ’em out, to strike ’em out,” the Colored Rooter said; 
“Why does he want to strike ’em out?” asked Files-on-Parade; 
“He has a wife and child at home,” the Colored Rooter said. 
“He knows that if he’s batted out, they’ll kid him from the stand, 
He knows a younger chap than he is always kept on hand, 
He knows that many able men before him have been canned 


By the guy who checks the payroll in the mornin’.” 


“I played the game a score o’ times,” said Files-on-Parade; 
“You never did it as a job,” the Colored Rooter said; 
“Tl used to pitch when we were kids,” said Files-on-Parade; 
“It never meant your food and drink,” the Colored Rooter said. 
“But the eighteen men who play the game and slam the cowhide pill 
Go through the moves of doing it like workers in a mill, 
Respectable amusement men who toil to fill the till 

Of the guy who checks the payroll in the mornin’.” 


—Elias Lieberman. 


Hitpecarpe: “My! isn’t she an untidy girl?” 
Motor Entuusiast; “Yes, very badly assembled.” 














































COLONEL BRERETON’S AUNTY 


By H. C. Bunner 
Illustrated by Fred Wales 
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HE Pleasant smell of freshly turned 
™ garden-mould and of young growing 
things came in through the open window of 
the Justice of the Peace. His nasturtiums 
Were spreading, pale and weedy —I could 
| distinguish their strange, acrid scent from 
| the odor of the rest of the young vegetation. 
|. The tips of the morning-glory vines, already 
| up, their strings to the height of a man’s 
| head, curled around the window-frame, and 
' beckoned to me to come out and rejoice 
) with them in the freshness of the mild 
1 June day. It was pleasant enough inside 
| the Justice’s front parlor, with its bright 
| ingrain carpet, its gilt clock, and its marble- 
topped centre-table. But the Justice and 
| the five gentlemen who were paying him 
a business call — although it was Sunday 
" morning — looked, the whole half dozen of 
» them, ill in accord with the spirit of the 
| Spring day. The Justice looked annoyed. 
The five assembled gentlemen looked stern. 

“Well, as you say,” remarked the fat 
little Justice, who was an Irishman, “if 
this divilment goes on —” 

“Tt’s not a question of going on, Mr. 
O’Brien,” broke in Alfred Winthrop; “it 
has gone on too long.” 

Alfred is a little inclined to be arrogant 
_ with the unwinthropian world; and, more- 
| Over, he was rushing the season rather in a 
> very grand suit of white flannels. He looked 
_ father too much of a lord of creation for 

a democratic community. Antagonism lit 

the Justice’s eye. 

“I’m afraid we’ve got to do it, O’Brien,” 
I interposed, hastily. The Justice and I 
are strong political allies. He was mollified. 

“Well, well,” he assented; ‘“‘let’s have 
him up and see what he’s got to say for 
himself. Mike!” he shouted out the window; 
“bring up Colonel Brereton!” 

Colonel Brereton had appeared in our 
village about a year before that Sunday. 
Why he came, whence he came, he never 
deigned to say. But he made no secret of 
the fact that he was an unreconstructed 
Southron. He had a little money when he 
arrived — enough to buy a tiny one-story 

' house on the outskirts of the town. By 
vocation he was a lawyer, and, somehow 
or other he managed to pick up enough to 
support him in his avocation, which, we 
soon found out, was that of village drunkard. 

In this capacity he was a glorious, picturesque 

and startling success. Saturated with cheap 

whiskey, he sat all day long in the barroom 

or on the porch of the village groggery, 
discoursing to the neighborhood loafers of 
the days befo’ the wah, when he had a vast 
plantation in “Firginia” — “and five hundred 
niggehs, seh.” 

So long as the Colonel’s excesses threatened 
only his own liver, nO one interfered with 
him. But on the night before we called 
upon the Justice, the Colonel, having 
brooded long over his wrongs at the hands 
of the Yankees, and having made himself 
a reservoir of cocktails, decided to enter his 
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protest against the whole system of free 
colored labor by cutting the liver out of 
every negro in the town; and he had slightly 
lacerated Winthrop’s mulatto coachnian 
before a delegation of citizens fell upon 
him, and finding him ‘wnwiliing to relinquish 
his plan, placed him for the night in the 
lock-up in Squire O’Brien’s cellar. 

We waited for the Colonel. From under 
our feet suddenly arose a sound of scuffling 
and smothered imprecations. A minute 
later, Mike, the herculean son of the Justice, 
appéared in the doorway, bearing a very 
small man hugged to 
his breast as a baby 
hugs a doll. 

“Let me down, 
seh!” shouted the 
Colonel. Mike set 
him down, and he 
marched proudly into 


























Then you saw that there was scarcely a hair 
on his cheeks, and that only the finest 
imaginable line of snowy white moustaches 


curled down his upper iip. His skin was 
smooth as a baby’s and of the color of old 
ivory. His teeth, which he was just then 
exhibiting in a sardonic smile, were white, 
small, even. But if he was small, his carriage 
was large, and military. There was some- 
thing military, too, about his attire. He 
wore a high collar, a long blue frock coat, 
and tight, light gray trousers with straps. 
That is, the coat had once been blue, the 
trousers once light gray, but they were now 
of many tints and tones, and, at that exact 
moment, they had here and there certain 
peculiar high lights of whitewash. 

The Colonel did not wait to be arraigned. 
Sweeping his black, piercing eye over our 
little group, he arraigned us. 

“Well, gentlemen,” with 
keen irony in his tone, “I 
reckon you think you’ve 
done a right smart thing, 
getting the Southern gentle- 
man in a hole? A pro-dee- 
gious fine thing, I reckon, 

since it’s kept you away 













“Sabrine,” he sex, “you do fo’ him.” 


the room, and seated himself with dignity 
and firmness on the extreme edge of a 
chair. 

The Colonel was very small indeed for a 
man of so much dignity. He could not 
have been more than five foot one or two; 
he was slender — but his figure was shapely 
and supple. He was unquestionably a 
handsome man, with fine, thin features 
and an aquiline profile — like a miniature 
Henry Clay. His hair was snow-white — 
prematurely, no doubt —and at the first 
glance you thought he was clean shaven. 


from chu’ch. Baptis’? church, I believe?” 
This was to poor Canfield, who was sus- 
pected of having been of that communion 
in his youth, and of being much ashamed of it 
after his marriage to an aristocratic Epis- 
copalian. “Nice Sunday mo’ning to worry 
a Southern gentleman! Gentleman who’s 
owned a plantation that you could stick 
this hyeh picayune town into one co’neh 
of! Owned mo’ niggehs than you eveh 
saw. Robbed of his land and his niggehs 
by you Yankee gentlemen. Drinks a little 
wine to make him fo’get what he’s suffehed. 
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Gets overtaken. Tries to avenge an insult 
to his honah. Put him in a felon’s cell and 
whitewash his gyarments. And now you 
come hyeh — you come hyeh —” here his 
eye fell with deep disapproval upon Win- 
throp’s white flannels — “you come hyeh in 
youh underclothes, and you want to have 
him held fo’ Special Sessions.” 

“You are mistaken, Colonel Brereton,” 
Winthrop interposed; “if we can have your 
promise —”’ 

“T will promise you nothing, seh!” thun- 
dered the Colonel, who had a voice like a 
church-organ, whenever he chose to use it; 
“T will make no conventions with you! 
I will put no restrictions on my right to 
defend my honah. Put me in youh felon’s 
cell. I will rot in youh infehnal dungeons; 
but I will make no conventions with you. 
You can put me in striped breeches, but 
you cyan’t put my honah in striped breeches!” 

“That settles it,” said the justice. 

“And all,” continued the Colonel, oratori- 
cally, “‘and_all this hyeh fuss and neglect 
of youh religious duties, fo’ one of the 
cheaptst and most onery niggehs I eveh 
laid eyes on. Why, I wouldn’t have given 
one hundred dollahs fo’ that niggeh befo’ 
the wah. No, seh, I give you my wo’d, 
that niggeh ain’t wo’th ninety dollahs!”’ 

“Mike!” said the Justice, significantly. 
The. Colonel arose promptly, to insure a 
voluntary exit. He bowed low to Winthrop. 

“Allow me to hope, seh,” he said, “that 
you won’t catch cold.” And with one lofty 


and comprehensive salute he marched 
haughtily back to his dungeon. 
. * a > ” * . - > 


I was sitting on my verandah that after- 
noon, reading. Hearing my name softly 
spoken, I looked up and saw the largest 
and oldest negress I had ever met. She 
was at least six feet tall, well-built but not 
fat, full black, with carefully dressed gray 
hair. I knew at once from her neat dress, 
her well-trained manner, the easy deference 
of the curtesy she dropped me, that she 
belonged to the class that uséd to be known 
as “house darkeys’’—in contradistinction 
to the field hands. 

“TI understand, seh,” she said in a gentle, 
low voice, “that you gentlemen have got 
Cunnle Bre’eton jailed?” 

She had evidently been brought up among 
educated Southerners, for her grammar was 
good and her pronunciation correct, ac- 
cording to Southern standards. Only once 
or twice did she drop into negro talk. 

I assented. 

“How much will it be, seh, to get him 
out?” She produced a fat roll of twenty 
and fifty dollar bills. “I do fo’ Cunnle 
Bre’eton,” she explained: “I have always 
done fo’ him. I was his Mammy when he 
was a baby.” 

I made her sit down—when she did 
there was modest deprecation in her atti- 
tude — and I tried to explain the situation 
to her. 

“You may go surety for Colonel Brereton,” 
I said; “but he is certain to repeat the 
offense.” 

“No, sek,” she replied, in her quiet, 
firm tone; “the Cunnle won’t make any 
trouble when I’m here to do fo’ him.” 

“You were one of his slaves?” 





HA i A 
“J jes’ nachully tahn him up and spank him.” 


“No, seh. Cunnle. Bre’eton neveh had 
any slaves, seh. His father, Majah Bre’eton, 
he had slaves one time, I guess, but when 
the Cunnle was bo’n, he was playing kyards 
fo’ a living, and he had only me. When 
the Cunnle’s mother died, Majah Bre’eton 
he went to Missoura, and he put the baby 
in my ahms, and he said to me, ‘Sabrine,’ 
he sez, ‘you do fo’ him.’ And I’ve done 
fo? him eveh since. Sometimes he’ gets 
away from me, and then he gets kind o’ 
wild. He was in Sandusky a year, and in 
Chillicothe six months, and he was in Tiffin 
once, and one time in a place in the state 
of Massachusetts. This is the longest time 
he eveh got away from me. But I always 
find him, and then he’s all right.” 

“But you have to deal with a violent 
man.” 

“The Cunnle won’t be violent with me, 
seh.” 

“But you’re getting old, Aunty — how 
old?” ; 

“I kind o’ lost count since I was seventy- 
one, seh. But I’m right spry, yet.” 

“Well, my good woman,” I said, decisively, 
“I can’t take the responsibility of letting 
the Colonel go at large unless you give me 
some better guarantee of your ability to 
restrain him. What means have you of 
keeping him in hand?” 

She hesitated a long time, smoothing the 
folds of her ‘neat alpaca skirt with her 
strong hands. Then she said: 

“Well, seh, I wouldn’t have you say any- 
thing about it, fo’ feah of huhting Cunnle 
Bre’eton’s feelings; but when hé gets that 
way, I jes’ nachully tuhn him up and spank 
him. I’ve done it eveh since he was a baby,” 
she continued apologetically,” “and it’s the 
only way. But you won’t say any thing 
about it, seh? The Cunnle’s powerful sen- 
sitive.” 

I wrote a brief note to the Justice. I do 
not know what legal formalities he dispensed 
with; but that afternoon the Colonel was 


. 








free. Aunt Sabrine took him home, and 
he went to bed for two days while she washed 
his clothes. The next week he appeared in 
a complete new outfit—in cut and color 
the counterpart of its predecessor. 

* 7. . a” . > * > . 

Here began a new era for the Colonel. 
He was no longer the town drunkard. Aunty 
Sabrine “allowanced” him-——one cocktail 
in the “mo’ning,” a “ho’n” at noon, and 
one at night. On this diet he was a model of 
temperance. If occasionally he essayed a 
drinking bout, Aunty Sabrine came after 
him at eve, and led him home., From my 
window I sometimes saw the steady big figure 
and the wavering little one going home 
over the crest of the hill, equally black in 
their silhouettes against the sunset sky. 

What happened to the Colonel we knew 
not. No man saw him for two days. Then 
he emerged — with unruffled dignity: The 
two always maintained genuine Southern 
relations. He called her his damn black 
nigger — and would have killed any man 
who spoke ill of her. She treated him with 
the humble and deferential familiarity of a 
“mammy” toward “young mahse.” 

For herself, Aunty Sabrine won the hearts 
of the town. She was an ideal washerwoman, 
an able temporary cook in domestic inter- 
regna, a tender and wise nurse, and a genius 
at jam and jellies. The Colonel, too, made 
money in his line, and put it faithfully into 
the common fund. 





“He was the man for country judges and 
juries” 


In March of the next year, I was one of 
a Reform Town Committee, elected to 
oust the usual local ring. We discharged 
the inefficient Town Counsel, who had 
neglected our interests in a lot of suits 
brought by swindling road-contractors. Aunt 
Sabrine came to me, and solemnly nominated 
Colonel Brereton for the post. “He is 
sho’ly a fine loyyeh,” she said. 

I know not whether it was the Great 
American sense of humor, or the Great 
American sense of fairness, but we engaged 
the Colonel, conditionally. 

He was a positive, a marvelous, an in- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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EPISODE FIVE 





THE FREEDOM 


OF THE PRESS 








Yes, Of Course 
If you are a lost child, nothing will pay 
you better than to advertise in the Courier. 
—The Bland (Mo.) Courier. 


Morbid Curiosity 


Many people are stopping in front of 
Kinde Bros. meat market this week and 
taking a look at the relics of George Kerr 
which are on exhibition. The collection is 
an extremely interesting one. 

—The Lapeer (Mich.) Clarion. 


A Diagram Needed 


The unique table had at its four corners 
and suspended over the center, corner 
copias of pink and white with ribbons run 
from the corner copias to the central one 
—each cornia copia, being filled with pink 
carnations and ferns. 

—The Leesville (S. C.) News Advocate. 


Married Life Still Attracts 


Mrs. L. E. Williams has returned from 
Mulberry, where she has been visiting her 
husband. She was well pleased with her trip. 

—The Jacksonville (Ido.) Metropolis. 


Yes, but Why? 

At Cherry Hill 225 children were emptied 
in 38 seconds—or at a shorter period of 
time than any of the others. 

—The Ohio State Register. 














No Silver Tongued Orator, He 


For exchange — Legal 
attorney for vocal instruction. 
N, Box 285, Times office. 

— The Los Angeles (Cal.) Times. 


advice by an 
Address 





Flattering 


If the young people can’t find anywhere 
alse to go on Saturday nights they go ‘to 
Mr. Stephens’ for a while.— 

—The Kingland ( Ark.) Leader. 


—_———. 


Eating Round 
Rev. Anderson was out to dine with 
Mr. and Mrs. Teachman one day last 


week and dined at the bakery to-day with 
Mr. and Mrs. Walsh by invitation. 

Rev. Anderson took dinner Monday with 
Mr. and Mrs. Saathoff. 

Rev. Mrs. Anderson and two little girls, 
Gracie Fay and Elsie Marie have been 
visiting in Hamilton county for over two 
weeks and Rev. Anderson says it is a little 
lonely around the parsonage these days. 
Now is a good time to invite your pastor 
out for ‘dinner. 

—The Asland (Neb.) Gazette. 


Reformed 


Al Bryant has bought W. E. Jewett’s 
spring wagon and declares he will neither 
lend nor borrow any more. 


—The Lusk (Wyo.) Herald. 





ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES-LINE 




































His Crimes 

No man will strike a woman under the 
greatest of provocation, but when a man 
will add further injury by firing a great 
large crockery bowl in which it had been 
the custom to serve the family mush direct 
at the face of the woman and that woman 
happens to be your own wife then it is worse 
than an ordinary slap. That was what 
Alexander did. The large bowl struck 
Mrs. Williams right in the face, lacerated 
her nose and blackened further both her 
eyes. —The Ocean Park (Col.) Journal. 





Near to Importance 


The little collision between an auto and 
a horse and buggy, at the corner of Main 
and State Streets, fortunately did no serious 
damage. But it might have been. 

—The New Waterford (O.) Magnet. 





Decorated 


Announcement was made at the banquet 
that the chapter has ordered a handsomely 
inscribed fraternity shield which will be 
presented to C. A. Ward; ’90, who has 
always been one of the fraternity’s most 
active alumni, and who has moved to 
Dayton, Ohio, as a mark of appreciation 
of his services to the local chapter. 


—The Marietta (0.) Journal. 





With the Idlers 


The young people of the town have been 
enjoying themselves hugely the past week 
in leap year parties, barbecues, and very 
light conversation. Several young ladies 
from abroad have been here. 


—The Warrenton (N. C.) Record. 


















































Novelties in Baseball Reporting 
As’ Certain Celebrities Would Write Up a 
World’s Series 
I 
(As Laura Jean Libbey Might be Ex- 
pected to Do It.) 

How the little hearts in the grandstand 
fluttered! How the little eyes sparkled! 
How the little lips parted in excitement as 
the stalwart members of the two contesting 
teams, the s and the 8, strode out 
upon the level diamond! One thing only 
was lacking: the mustache. None of the 


players possessed one; and as Bertha, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model, looked the teams 








the New York Daily Whoof, for what reason 
I know not, for I possess no knoWledge of 
such matters, to report the contest between 
the ——-s, who are of ,» and the ——s, 
who come from the city of , I did 
witness for the first time a contest called 
Baseball which did make discus throwing, 
O Polycrates, resemble the regular bi-weekly 
session of the East Athens Sewing Circle. 


Ill 
(As Euclid Could Not Have Been Pre- 
vented From Writing It.) 


Proposition I: The base line is the 
shortest distance from home plate to first 
base. 











IV 


(As a Lawyer Would More than Likely 
Put It Over.) 


Memorandum of baseball game between 
the s, hereinafter known as the party 
of the first part, and the ——s, hereinafter 
known as the party of the second part. 
The party of the first part, being first at 
bat, did endeavor to smite, soak, swat, 
biff, crack or otherwise hit the ball, sphere, 
pill, pellet, leather or globule into the utter- 
most limits of the lot, field, pasture or garden, 
while the party of the second part, being 
first in the field, did endeavor to prevent 
the said smites, soaks, swats, biffs, cracks 








— Drawn by P. D. Johnson 


FOR NOVELTY HUNTERS —Why not be Married on the Beach? 


over from her seat in the second tier, she 
could not but sigh for the days of “Dude” 
Esterbrook and “Adonis” Terry. 


II 
(4s old man Plutarch Might Have 
Done It.) 


There was, O Polycrates, in ancient 
Greece, although not more ancient than 
that te which the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant goeth back, but which, never- 
theless, you will readily perceive, is some 
distance, a pastime known as Throwing the 
Discus. This, until this day I did in my 
complacency imagine to be some sport, 
but having been asked by the editor of 





Let the baseline A connect the points 
B and C, home plate and first respectively. 

To prove that the line A is the shrotest 
distance between the two points B and C: 

Line A is a straight line (J know it is, 
because I drew it myself, and I wrote the 
geometry. — Euclid). 

Therefore, if the line A is a straight line, 
line A is the shortest distance between 
points B and C. 

Also, the baseline is the shortest distance 
from home-plate to first base. 

Which was to be proven. 

Now don’t bother me for any more copy, 
as I want to enjoy the game. 


or other hits of the said party of the first 
part from landing safely in the said lot, 
field, pasture or garden, the inning to cease 
and determine when the said party of the 
second part should retire three men of the 
said party of the first part in accordance with 
the rules of Baseball as laid down and 
established by the National and American 
Leagues of Professional Baseball Clubs. 





Ist Orrice Boy: Where wuz I yesterday? 
At me grandmother’s funeral! 


2nv O. B.: And was it interesting? 
Ist O. B.: Well, say. I’ve seen one 
grandmother’s funeral dat’s worse than 


golf! 





























































__ Report of Efficiency Committee on 
Baseball 
Gentlemen of the National Commission: 

Your Committee, after an investigation 
into the present method of conducting a 
baseball game, has the honor to suggest 
the following changes to the end that the 
game may be made more efficient. 

1. By stop-watch calculation, we have 
found that whereas eleven men are now 
Utilized (including, two umpires) the work 
can exactly as well be done by six, (including 
‘one umpire). 

The position of catcher is easily eliminated. 
By supplying the pitcher with ten balls 
(sufficient to allow for three strikes, four 
balls, and three fouls), he can pitch one 
after the other in rapid succession, to be 
collected in a basket as soon as may be, by 
a boy stationed at the backstop, and re- 
turned to the pitcher at the advent of the 
next batter. This eliminates the waste of 
time and energy in the present method of 
feturning the single ball by the catcher 
after each pitch, and supplants the high- 
salaried catcher with a boy collector at 
high-school wages. 

To provide for the exigency of a race 
between the ball and a runner from third 
to home, a table has been prepared showing 
the mean rate of speed of a throw from (a) 
infield (b) outfield, to the home plate, 
and, if the runner will, immediately on 
leaving third and on reaching home, punch 
the respective time-clocks at those stations, 































Preparedness! 
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Rednay Rewvon_—~ 


—Drawn by Rodney Thompson 








Cavalry Charge, 1916 





it can easily be ascertained, by consulting 
the chart, whether or not he has beaten 
the throw to the plate. 

The catcher’s share in arguments with 
the umpire could be delegated to the pitcher, 
thereby eliminating the long, hot walk 
from the catcher’s box to the umpire and 
the necessity for throwing the mask to the 
ground. 

2. The duties of short-stop have been 


Hh... hk 
—Drawn by H. Deavitt Welsh 


First Orrice Boy: Is your boss good to you? 
Seconp Orrice Boy: Yes, one afternoon a week we change jobs. 


First Orrice Boy: How so? 


“$Seconp Orrice Boy: He goes to the ball-game and I play golf. 


s 


found to be easy of elimination, inasmuch 
as the short-stop’s position (as charted in 
the base-ball guides) is usually covered by 
third-basemen anyway, and, in the event 
of an infield fly there has been found to 
be much waste time and effort in deciding 
which: of the two plaYers has “got it.” 
The short-stop’s chief function, that of 
heckling and raucous badinage directed 
at the opposing batter, could be transferred 
at much less cost and a general opening 
up of the infield-space, to. a smail boy (if 
possible a brother of the ball-collector, so 
that they could be paid as a family at a net 
saving of 20%) who could be stationed 
with a megaphone in the third-base bleachers. 

3. In place of the three outfielders, one 
(the left-fielder) should be placed, with a 
bicycle handy on which to cover center and 
right fields as occasion demanded. During 
those periods when the game is confined 
to the infield, he could be employed in 
sewing up rips in the reserve set of bases 
or scrubbing, for a second use, the used 
balls which are usually discarded. 

4. The waste of the two-umpire system 
is obvious. Since all close decisions are 
bound to be contested anyway, one umpire 
is as good as two. The umpire on balls 
and strikes is as competent to receive com- 
plaints on base-running decisions as is the 
umpire on bases. 

5. Since the crucial games of the season 
do not begin until September, the season 
could be shortened to begin just before the 
crucial games. This wouid leave five months 
during the summer in which the players 
might do something useful. 

4 — Robert C. Benchley. 





If the Republicans wanted a ticket that 
would sweep the country they should have 
named Charles Evans Hughes and King C. 
Gillette. 





Frienp: What is the strangest case that 
you ever had in life-insurance? 

Acent: Miss Oldbud. She took out a 
twenty-year endowment policy in 1896 when 
she was 19 years of age and it matures this 
year when she is 28. 











The terrors of the teacher's stick But science of the fistic order 
Taught Harry no arithmetic. He took to like a duck to water. 


¢ - : r ie ak 
He learned what most a dog will tease, And though his qualms were not a few 
And how to swear with greatest ease. He persevered till he could chew. 

















His eye he trained till true and quick ; ngth, our friend became 
At nailing cats with building brick. Z ; A pitcher of immortal fame. 





A CAREER 
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Mr. Peck — “Look out, dear, or I might 
ay! nal 
umph! You just try it, Henry Peck!” ° 








How the Average Man Who Attends 
a Ball Game Puts in the Time 
Between 2 and 6 P. M. » 


Trying to decide whether or not he 
POON, 0's ce dae eats cede 45 min: 
Riding to ball grounds with three 
other men standing on his feet pili 
Standing in line for tickets, while 
several people behind him try to 
walk up his back Th 
Buying cigars, score-card, cigarettes, 
peanuts, gum, and other health 


wreckers a.* 
Looking for friends 16.9 
Finding out names of opposing bat- 

teries * 
Asking who’s up, oe 
Arguing as to whether it was a hit 

or an error 9 
Trying to locate the fan who is doing 

all the yelling ites 
Keeping score 18 “ 
Inquiring who made the assist Sr? 

’ Differing with the umpire Bhs 
Standing up and sitting down be- 

tween innings any 
Talking about Ty Cobb’s ability FB 
Knocking Benny Kauff, 10 min. 
Watching the ball-game, Bbc 


Waiting for a car while the crowd 
kicks him on the ankles and leans 
against his vest 8 

Riding home from ball grounds with 
a’ headache 20 “ 
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HEN Patrick Henry de- 

clared that oppression had 
effaced the boundaries of the several 
colonies, he voiced the spirit of the 
First Continental Congress. 


In the crisis,the colonies were 
willing to unite for their common 
safety, but at that time the people 
could not immediately act as a 
whole, because it took so long for 
news to travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of distance 
and delay were greatly reduced and 
direct communication was es- 
tablished between communities with 
the coming of the railroads and the 
telegraph. They connected places. 
The telephone connects persons 
irrespective of place. The telephone 
system has provided the means of 
individual communication which 


Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


One Nation; One People 


4 
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brings into one national family, so 
to speak, the whole people. 

Country wide in its scope, the 
Bell System carries the spoken 
word from person to person any- 
where, annihilating both time and 
distance. 


The people have become so ab- 
solutely unified by means of the 
facilities for transportation and com- 
munication that in any crisis they 
can decide as a united people and 
act simultaneously, wherever the 
location of the seat of government. 


In the early days, the capital 
was moved from place to place, 
because of sectional rivalry, but to- 
day Independence Hall is a symbol 
of union, revered alike in Phila- 
delphia and the most distant 
American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





240 minutes 





Good Head 

Vistror: What kind of a fellow is Bump, 
the merchant? 

Native: We used to think he was a 
tight-wad. We went to him in the spring 
for a subscription for the base-ball team 
and he refused, saying that he didn’t believe 
in that kind of advertising for a town. 

Visiror: And now? 

Native: Now we regard him as a man 
of great foresight. The darn ball-team has 
lost fifteen straight games. 





Smatt Boy: Say, mister! If you're 
going to throw that soda bottle at the ump, 
. lemme finish what’s in it first, will yer? 














SOME BEARS! 
by Rolf Armstrong 


' A charming den picture 
in full color, on heavy plate 
paper, size 1] x 14, sent to 
any address, carefully protect- 


2c 


in Stamps 


ed and all ready 
for framing for 
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The Big-Leaguer’s Alphabet 
is the Alibi after a blob; 

is the Busher who’s hunting a job; 
is the Crabbing which makes the game long; 
is the Dope, which is usually wrong; 

is the Error which gets one in Dutch; 

is the Fence which is shot at so much; 

is the Gate where the bank-roll comes in; 
is the Hit which gets Players their tin; 

is the Ivory, found in the head; 

is the Jinx which will never lie dead; 

is the Kick when a man is caught stealing; 
is the Lobster who does all the squealing; 
is the Muff, known as Bobble or Boot; 

is the Nose, where one hammers a shoot; 
is the Onion, which pitchers must toss; 

is the Platter the onion must cross; 

is the Queen who sits up in the stand; 

is the Roar which gets somebody canned; 
is the Slugger who can’t slug at all; 

is the Tripe that’s knocked out of the ball; 
is the Ump, who gets all of the cussing; 

is the 5 which he fines one for fussing; 

W is the Wallop which breaks up the game; 
X is the manager’s winnings on same; 

Y is the Yelp when the team gets no hits; 

& Z is the “‘Zowie!’’ with which money fiits. 


“CGH*POVOZSMAS TOMAS 





Emptoyer: How much back salary is due 
you, Miss Jones? 

STENOGRAPHER: Forty one dollars, and thir- 
teen cents, Mr. Slopay! 

EmpPLoyer: Miss Jones, whould you sooner 
take five cents on the dollar or be my wife? 





The Bostonese Variation 

The business man gave “the once over” 
to the last candidate in line for the -job of 
office boy. 

“Boy,” said he, sternly, “how many 
afternoons will you require to attend your 
grandmother’s funeral?” 

The lad, with no suspicion of frivolity, 
replied: 

“As a matter of fact, sir, my grandmother 
was buried some years ago; but, frankly, 
I should like much to attend a ball game, 
say once a week, without being obliged to 
frame any fictitious excuses for leaving the 
office.” 

He got the job. 





Tue Herress: Tell me, Clarence, is it 
your love or your reason that prompts you 
to marry me? 

Tue Surror:. Just as you like, dearest. 














































“The Ham 


STAR “Wi.tam- 


In the Stockinet Covering 


retains all the natural, sweet juices of the meat. 
Hence, it cooks better and comes to. your table 
with the real ham flavor intensified. 


Be sure to get Star Ham in the . eee Covering. An exclusive 
Armour feature. Patent applied for 


Try Armour’s Star Bacon. 
344 
ARMOUR &Ak5 COMPANY CHICAGO 


















Take Home A New Pair! 


Hurried on in the morning—tossed off at 
night —your garters are perhaps not so 
of apparel. They shouldn't s 

things you think of. Follow your natural For the Vacati ion 
impulse and keep them fresh and lively. 
The added comfort repays you. 


Boston 
me, Garter .... 


Sui Cant 











| Sy vierie indulging in the hunt for game 
or other out-door sports, realize 
the benefits of good, invigorating 


= Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 
Chosen by thousands of 


















GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON = sport lovers who appreciate 
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SEASICK REMEDY 
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ADING ORUGGISTS 
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“ Dearest, can 














"t I guide you 








through life for ever?” 








Wilder’s Weakness 
Although Wilder has hit for .280 for three 
months, waivers had been secured and he 
had been placed with a Class A club. The 
manager of the latter organization signed 
him up and then wrote to his old club: 
Has Wilder any weakness?” 
Whereupon the wily manager of Wilder’s 
former team diplomatically replied: “Only 
one — a high ball on the inside.” 





The Philosophy of the Spectators 
One of the oddest bits of philosophy 


perpetrated by science in recent years is the,- 


announcement by an instructor in physiology 
in Harvard that emotion is exercise and that, 
im consequence, an exciting baseball game 
furnishes more exercise to a spectator’s 
health and is better for his health than — 
well, the kind of contest we usually see. The 
man who, with a grin, apologizes for going to 
the game by saying “for the exercise” may 
once in a while not be “kidding” himself. 
Hark to Percy Goldthwait Stiles: “People 
who criticize athletic sports often argue 
somewhat in this wise: Here are 20,000 
people idly viewing a contest in which eighteen 
baseball players are taking part. The pro- 
portion of the idle to the active is more than 
a thousand to one. Such a statement does 
but scant justice to the facts. There is an 





unsuspected quantity~of muscular activity 
among the spectators as they watch the game, 
and they often find that they have earned a 
wholesome fatigue when it is ended. As they 
bend forward or rise in their seats, perhaps 
giving vent to cheers or imprecations, as they 
flush and tremble, now holding their breath 
and now gasping or sighing in the stress of 
their feeling, we cannot question that both 
the skeletal muscles and the autonomic sys- 
tem are being strongly played upon. It is 
only when the game is very one-sided or the 
looker-on is very blasé that the hours spent in 
the grandstand can be classed as idle.” 





’ Hussy: Say what you will, my dear, 
you'll find worse than me in the world. 

Wire: Oh, Charlie, how can you be so 
bitter? 





Tue CatcHer: 
married life, Jerry? 

Snort Stop — Newtywep: Well, Jake, 
she’s just like an umpire! She never thinks 
I’m safe, when I’m out! 


And how do you like 





Five tons of newspapers are thrown away 
in the New York subway every day. And 
about seventy-five tons are picked up by 
economical travelers who don’t care to 
spend a penny. 


Y 
Dept. 166, Wi 


D.C. 
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Hotel Tuller 


Detroit, Mich. 


Center of Business on Grand Circus Park. Take 


Woodward Car, Get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Rooms 


200 Private Bath 

200 Private Bath - 
100 Private Bath - 
100 Private Bath - 


Total 600 Outside Rooms. 


Two Floors 
Agents’ Sample Rooms 


Single Double 


All Absolutely Quiet. 
New Unique 


Cates 
and Cabaret Excelitente 

















F you could 

rescue one 
little child or 
one over 
worked 
mother from 
the city’s hot, 
glaring walls 


and pavements 


from which they have no escape ex- 
cept into stuffy rooms whose stifling 
air is even more oppressive than that 
of the sun-baked streets and roofs; and: 

If you could give them an outing at 
the beach with bountiful food, rest, 
coolness, fresh air, a daily dip in the 
surf, shady porches and sandy beaches, 
would you not regard such a gift as 


well worth giving? 


Such a gift is entirely within your 
power. Ten thousand of these mothers 
and children are waiting for invitations 
to our Sea Breeze Summer Home. 
You can send as many as you will for 
a day, a week or a fortnight. 

Allow 50 cents a day or $3 a week 
for each person, and direct your gift 
to George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association 


for Improving 


the Condition 


Poor 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 
Reom 200 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 
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Colonel Brereton’s Aunty 

(Continued from page 17) 
credible success, and he won every suit. 
Perhaps he did not know much law; but 
he was the man of men for country judges 
and juries. Nothing like his eloquence had 
ever before been heard in the country. He 
argued, he cajoled, he threatened, he pleaded, 
he thundered, he exploded, he confused, he 
blazed, he fairly dazzled — for silence stunned 
you when the Colonel ceased to speak, as 
the lightning blinds your eyes long after 
it has vanished. 

The Colonel was utterly incapable of 
seeing any but his own side of the case. I 
remember a few of his remarks concerning 
Finnegan, the contractor, who was suing 
for $31.27 payments withheld. 

“Fohty yahds!”? the Colonel roared: 
“fohty yahds! This hyeh man Finnegan, 
this hyeh cock-a-doodle-doo, he goes along 
this hyeh road, and he casts his eye oveh 
this hyeh excavation, and he comes hyeh 
and sweahs it’s fohty yahds good measure. 
Does he take a tape measure and measure 
it? NO! Does he even pace it off with those 
hyeh corkscrew legs of his that he’s trying 
to hide under his chaiah? NO!! He says, 
‘I’m Finnegan, and this hyeh’s fohty yahds’, 
and off he sashays up the hill, wondering 
wheah Finnegan’s going to bring up when 
he’s walked off the topmost peak of the 
snow-clad Himalayas of human omniscience! 
And this hyeh man, this hyeh insult to 
humanity in a papeh collah, he comes hyeh, 
to this august tribunal, and he asks you, 
gentlemen of the jury, to let him rob you 
of the money you have earned in the sweat 
of youh brows, to take the bread out of 
the mouths of the children whom youh 
patient and devoted wives have bohne to 
you in pain and anguish— but I say to 
you, gen — tel — men — (suddenly exploding) 
HIS PAPEH COLLAH SHALL ROAST 
IN HADES BEFO’ I WILL BE A PAHTY 
TO THIS HYEH INFAMY!” 

Finnegan was found in hiding in his 
cellar when his counsel came to tell him 
that he could not collect his $31.27. “Bedad, 
is that all?” he gasped; “I t’ought I’d get 
six months.” 

People flocked from miles about to hear 
the Colonel. Recalcitrant jurymen were 
bribed to service by the promise of a Brereton 
case on the docket. His performances were 
regarded in the light of a free show, and a 
verdict in his favor was looked upon as « 
graceful gratuity. 

He made money — and he gave it meekly 
to Aunty Sabrine. 

7 * * * * * * . . 

It was the night of the great blizzard; 
but there was no sign of cold or wind when 
I looked out, half-an-hour after ‘nidnight, 
before closing my front door. I ..sard the 
drip of water from the trees, I saw a faint 
mist rising from the melting snow. At the 
foot of my lawn I dimly saw the Colonel’s 
familar figure marching homeward from 
some political meeting preliminary to Tues- 
day’s election. His form was erect, his 
step steady. He swung his little cane and 
whistled as he walked. I was proud of 
the Colonel. 

An hour later the storm was upon us. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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things moderately. 


The pleadiiaref living lds in wing good 


It is thus with eating, with drinking, with 
playing, with working, with everything. 
And it is for the man who knows well the 
benefits of moderation that we make a 
wonderfully mild and mellow Whiskey 
and put it in Non-Refillable Bottles— 
Wilson — Real Wilson —That’s All... 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famous 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, | East 31st St., N. Y 
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NEW AMSTERDAM fHEATRE 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
After the Play Visit Atop New Amsterdam 
MEETING PLACE 
OF THE WORLD 
MIDNIGHT 
RI ALT BROADWAY & 42D STREET 
Direction of S. L. ROTHAPFEL 
15—25—50c. 
COUNTLESS SPECTACULAR FEATURES 
Largest, Best Orchestra and 
Worl 
IN NEW YORK 
WINTER GARDEN wera. ath oF 


Evgs. 8.10. Mate. Wed. & Sat. 2-10 
ZIEGFELD “ot 
FROLIC 
Continuous Show from Noon 
“The Temple of the Motion Picture” 
SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 
fee, ee Very Good Eddie 

















The work of many 

y Moe foremost 
trators of 

the day is 

sapeemnned in 

this collection 


of originals 


Original 
Drawings from 


Brod 


At Reasonable Prices 


I have purchased and now offer for 
sale at extremely low prices the orig- 
inal drawings and paintings, from 
1880 to date, that have contributed 
to the world-wide fame of 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 


This collection includes O’Neills 
Oppers, Harrison Fishers, Bartons, 
Cassels, Pughes, Hassmanns, Craw- 
fords and a host of other American 
and foreign illustrators. Many of 
them can be had as low as 25 cents 
each; few run er than $10.00. 
All are thoroughly adaptable for 
decorative purposes in homes, clubs 
dens, bungalows, hotel rooms an 

~ originals would be appre- 
cia 


‘ant Stone 


BOOKS and RARE PRINTS 
137 Fourth Ave., New York 












































































Colonel Brereton’s Aunty 
(Continued from page 25) 

By noon of Monday, Alfred Winthrop’s 
house, two hundred yards away, might as 
well have been two thousand, so far as 
getting to it, or even seeing it, was concerned. 
Tuesday morning the snow had stopped, 
and we looked out over a still and shining 
deluge with sparkling fringes’ above the 
blue hollows of its frozen waves. Across 
it roared an icy wind, bearing almost in- 
visible diamond -dust to fill irritated eyes 
and throats. The election was held that 
day. The result was to be expected. All 
the “hard”’ citizens were at the polls. Most 
of the reformers. were stalled in railroad 
trains. The Reform Ticket failed of re- 
election, and Colonel Brereton’s term of 
office was practically at an end. 

I was outdoors most of the day, and that 
night, when I awoke about three o’clock, 
suddenly and with a shock, thinking I had 
heard Aunty Sabrine’s voice crying: ““Cunnle! 
wheah are you, Cunnle?” my exhausted 
brain took it for the echo of a dream. I 
must have dozed for an hour before I sprang 
up with a certainty in my mind that I had 
heard her voice in very truth. Then I 
hurried on my clothes, and rah to Alfred 
Winthrop’s. He looked incredulous; but 
he got into his boots like a man. We found 
Aunty Sabrine, alive but unconscious, on 
the crest of the hill. When we had secured 
an asylum for her, we searched for the 
Colonel. The next day we learned that he 
had heard the news of the election and had 
boarded a snow-clearing train that was 
returning to the Junction. 

It was a week before Aunty Sabrine re- 
covered. When I asked her if she was 
going to iook for the Colonel, she answered 
with gentle resignation: 

“No, seh. I’m ’most too old. I'll stay 
hyeh, wheah he knows wheah to find me. 
He’ll come afteh me, sho’,”’ 

. . * 7 ” . * * « 

Sixteen months passed, and he did not 
come. Then, one evening, a summer walk 
took mé by the little house. I heard a 
voice I could not forget. 

“Hyeh, you black niggeh, get along with 
that suppeh, or I come in theah and cut 
youh damn haid off!” 

Looking up, I saw Colonel Brereton, a 
little the worse for wear, seated on the snake 
fence. No... he was not seated; he was 
hitched on by the crook of his knees, his 
toes braced against the inside of the lower 
rail. His coattails hung in the vacant air. 

He descended, a little stiffly, I thought, 
and greeted me cordially, with affable 
dignity. His manner somehow implied 
that it was 7 who had been away. 

He insisted on my coming into his front 
yard and sitting down on the bench by the 
house, while he condescendingly and cour- 
teously inquired after the health of his old 
friends and neighbors." I stayed unfil 
supper was announced. The Colonel was 
always the soul of hospitality; but on this 
occasion he did not ask me to join him. 
And I reflected, as I went away, that al- 
though he had punctiliously insisted on 
my sitting down, the Colonel had remained 
standing during our somewhat protracted 
conversation. 
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DIRECTLY ON THE SEA 
(8 miles from Asbury Park) 


wt not spend your vacation at a resort where 
he cottage colony is composed of the best fami- 
lies? Here accommodations may be secured at a 

moderate price (Ss to: $4 per day; special rate for a 
longer stay) and be directly on (not near) the ocean. 


Advantages at the LEIGHTON are—freedom from 
mosquitoes, absolute coolness during the heated 
terms, bathing, tennis, golf, dancing every evening. 


Point Pleasant is directly on the main ocean 
motorway between Atlantic City and New York. 


The Leighton has been under the same manage- 
ment for the past 20 years. 


Recently Pine Bluff Inn has passed under my 
management. This hotel and cottages are nest- 
led right in the thick of the pine woods on the 
high bank of the famous ag min, pa River, 2 miles 
from the LEIGHTON. The Inn is open all the year 
and there is a private golf course on the Estate. 


Point Pleasant is a short run from New York or 
Philadelphia. Come down some bright sunny day 
and let me show you an attractive suite and name 
prices that I'm sure will attract. 


E. H. CARLISLE, 
Proprietor. 
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“Deliberately Friendly” 
A charming den picture 


in full color, on heavy plate 
paper, size 1] x 14, sent to 
any address, carefully protect- 


ed and all ready 2 5 
for framing for Cc 
in Stamps 


‘Puck Publishing Corporation, 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 


























Chemists Say That 


No Natural Waters 
Are Absolutely Pure 


“We cannot tell by analysis with certainty that a water is or 
is not actually infected with disease germs. I do not mean 
that it is absolutely impossible to say that a water contains, 
for instance, germs of typhoid fever, for typhoid germs may 
be and have been isolated from water samples, but our tests 
are not so reliable that if we obtain a negative result we could 
say that the water was not infected.” 


Every glass of Schlitz in Brown Bottles means safety from 
germs in drinking water. 


Drink Schlitz in 
Brown Bottles 


Its carbonic acid gas hinders the develop- 
ment of bacteria that may already have 
lodged in your system. 


Schlitz is the only beer sold nation-wide of 
whose purity you can be absolutely sure. 
The Brown Bottle keeps it pure. 


Drink 


«€ Order a Case Today 
, pley in Brown Bottles 
See that crown is branded “‘Schiitz’’ 
The Beer 


112-Mag. 


That Made Milwaukee Famous 


When writing to advertisers ease 
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The Star Spangled Smoke! 

Alert, square-shouldered, ready-for-a-fight-or-a-frolic men like 
the punch, dash, vim and vigor of the great American smoke— 
“Bull” Durham. Wherever the flag goes over the seven seas, 
there you'll find these lively lads “‘rolling their own” with “Bull” Durham. 


package 
‘papers’’ with 
each Sc sack. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


It takes only a little practice to learn to “roll your own’”’ with 


“Bull” Durham. Simply get the knack—then you'll enjoy 
your cigarette as you never did before. 


Because thelive, crisp, snappy taste jae 
of ‘Bull’? Durham has never been 
equalled by any other tobacco. And rolled 

up in a cigarette it gives you the freshest, 
mildest, wholesomest smoke in the world. 


The distinctive mellow-sweet flavor and aro- = ‘ 
matic fragrance of ‘Bull’ Durham make it 
unique among tobaccos. 


For genuine pleas- 
ure and satisfaction ‘‘roll your own” with 
“Bull” Durham. 


| a ry Ne 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY f Ce 
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